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A CATHOLIC CRUSADE FOR CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


Washington, Nov. 24.—Following is the text of the pastoral 
letter issued to all Catholics in the United States, in the name 
of all the Bishops of the country, calling for a “Catholic Cru- 
sade” for Christian democracy: 


To the Priests and Faithful of the United States: 

On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee Year of The Catholic 
University of America, His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has ad- 
dressed a Pontifical Letter of grave import to Church and nation. 

The Holy Father, alarmed by the revolutionary conditions 
prevailing in most countries, charges us in a special manner to 
prepare for what may be a turning point in the history of the 
world. We must face the fact that the dangers of which His 
Holiness speaks threaten our own democratic institutions. The 
Pope emphatically calls upon us “to assume still greater and 
more momentous responsibilities than in the past.” 


CITADEL OF TRUTH, CULTURE 


When fifty years ago the Bishops of America, with great fore- 
sight and courage, besought Pope Leo XIII to establish a 
Catholic University with a Pontifical Charter at the Capital of 
the nation, they proposed to make it a citadel of truth and 
Christian culture, where inquiring minds could confidently move 
truthward and expose error, however subtle or insidious. 

The history of the Catholic University during a half century 


records the efforts and sacrifices of Bishops, Rectors, professors, 


priests, and religious communities, and the nope” generosity of 
an appreciative laity. 
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{f the Catholic world looks with approval upon our school 
system as the most extensive and best organized to be found 
anywhere, a large measure of credit is due the Catholic Uni- 
versity. This organization has not been effected without laying 
a heavy financial burden upon the shoulders of the laity. The 
sacrifices of the founders, promoters, and teachers of our gram- 
mar schools, high schools, and colleges in our respective dioceses 
can never be adequately described. But the contribution made 
by the University to this school system is not widely known 
outside educational circles. We, however, who are familiar with 
the University, realize how effective have been its inspiration 
and work in building up Catholic education in the dioceses of 
our country. 


ESSENTIAL SCHOOL ELEMENT 


Concerned as we naturally are with the educational needs of 
our own diocese, the Catholic University may seem remote and, 
consequently, its influence on diocesan education may be under- 
estimated, even overlooked. We must regard it, however, as an 
element essential to the completion of our educational system, 
and one which requires our unfailing and generous support. The 
Catholic University must be sustained by unanimous Catholic 
public opinion in order to assume its rightful supremacy in the 
field of Catholic education. 

We must not think of the Catholic University as an isolated 
unit. Its progress will benefit all of us. Under its guidance our 
diocesan institutions can go forward, strengthened by Christian 
principles and standards and assured of timely warning against 
the dangers of secularism in education. 

The work of the University proper during fifty years has 
progressed as steadily as its resources permitted. These re- 
sources, in comparison with those of other universities and in 
consideration of the vast possibilities in the field of higher Cath- 
olic education, have been sadly inadequate despite the generous 
gifts of many Catholics and the annual University Collection 
taken up by order of the Holy See. The process of establishing a 
great center of learning and culture in our day and in our coun- 
try is a slow one—too slow, indeed, in view of the pressing need 
of such an educational center. Let us, therefore, frankly ac- 
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knowledge that after fifty years we are still building a Catholic 
University. 


MISSION, NEED FOR SUPPORT 


It is, then, with a sense of our grave pastoral responsibility 
that we beg all our people to be mindful of the urgent needs 
of the Catholic University and to heed the plea of our Holy 
Father to make the Jubilee Year an occasion not only of retro- 
spect and commemoration but also and chiefly of prospect and 
dedication. 

In that prospect and dedication we, the shepherds of souls, 
can not but realize our need in these crucial days of outstanding 
leaders among the clergy and laity. Our seminaries and colleges 
are doing excellent work in laying solid foundations for this 
leadership. It is upon these foundations that the Catholic Uni- 
versity, through graduate studies, would build with living stones 
the city of truth and Christian culture. Signal success has been 
achieved by Catholic universities in countries small in extent 
and meager in resources. Shall we, blessed in a vast country 
with more abundant resources and freedom to hearten us, do 
less for our University? 

The Holy Father in his Jubilee Letter lays special emphasis 
upon the sublime mission of the University in guarding the social 
heritage of man in the natural and supernatural order. 


“SERIOUSLY ALARMED” 


Pope Pius XI knows better than any other living person how 
that heritage is endangered today. “The world has entered,” 
he says, “upon one of those periods of unrest, of questioning, of 
disorientation, and of conflict which have been well described as 
turning points of history. Christian doctrine and Christian 
morality are under attack from several quarters; dangerous 
theories which a few years ago were but whispered in the secret 
conventicles of discontent are today preached from the house- 
tops, and are even finding their way into action; private im- 
morality and public subversion have in many places raised the 
banner of revolt against the Cross of Christ.” 

We Bishops, shepherds of souls, whose duty it is to guard the 
sheep of Christ and to seek other sheep not of His fold, are 
seriously alarmed by the spread of subversive teaching and by 
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the audacity of subversive action in our country. We are wit- 
nesses today of proclamations and programs which, if translated 
into action, would destroy all that is just and ennobling in 
liberty-loving America. When, therefore, Pope Pius XI says 
that the Catholic University “must, because of the exigencies 
of the present age, give special attention to the sciences of civics, 
sociology, and economics,” His Holiness calls us to the defense 
of our democratic government, framed in a Constitution that 
safeguards the inalienable rights of man. The Pope explicitly 
instructs the Catholic University to “evolve a constructive pro- 
gram of social action, fitted in its details to local needs, which 
will command the admiration and acceptance of all right-think- 
ing men.” 

This charge solemnly approves the American Hierarchy’s tra- 
ditional position of unswerving allegiance to our free American 
institutions. 


CALL “CATHOLIC CRUSADE” 


To carry out the injunction of the Holy Father it is necessary 
that our people, from childhood to mature age, be ever better 
instructed in the true nature of Christian democracy. A precise 
definition must be given to them both of democracy in the light 
of Catholic truth and tradition and of the rights and duties of 
citizens in a representative Republic such as our own. They 
must be held to the conviction that love of country is a virtue 
and that disloyalty is a sin. 

To foster this Christian concept of citizenship the Bishops in 
their annual meeting have charged the Catholic University of 
America to compile at once a more comprehensive series of 
graded texts for all educational levels. On the foundation of 
religious training, which is the distinctive characteristic of our 
schools, these texts will build an enlightened, conscientious Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

We, therefore, entreat all the faithful of every walk in life to 
unite in this Catholic crusade for better citizenship, which will 
bring to every individual wider opportunities for sound social 
education. 

Through its own proper agencies, the Catholic University will 
put before the people its financial plea, which we earnestly en- 
dorse. We trust that all will respond generously to the appeal 
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of the Holy Father and thus enable our University to render 
to our country the priceless service of a more enlightened and 
vigorous Catholic citizenship. 


ASK PRAYERS OF ALL 


During the Jubilee Year we entreat all committed to our pas- 
toral care to join with us in making it possible for the Catholic 
University to render a greater measure of service to education 
and to religion. We ask for the University from all the chil- 
dren of our schools, from the communities of our Sisterhoods 
and Brotherhoods, and from the faithful the gift of a daily 
prayer, and from our priests a daily memento in Holy Mass. 

May the Divine Teacher deign to make our Catholic center 
of learning at Washington a providential exponent of the prin- 
ciples of a Christian social order which will command the ac- 
ceptance of all right-thinking American citizens. 

In his own name and in the name of the Bishops present at 
the Annual Meeting at Washington, 1938. 

% Dennis Carpinat DovuGHERrty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 








TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


As we well know, the first schools established in this country, 
Harvard, Yale, etc., were religious schools. The reason is evident. 
The first settlers, being deeply religious men and women, felt 
the urgent need of an educated clergy. “After God had carried 
us safe to New England and we had builded our houses, pro- 
vided necessities for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship and settled civil government: One of the next 
things we longed for and looked after was to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches, when our present ministers shall lie in 
the dust.” The classics and theology naturally constituted the 
major portion of the curriculum in these early schools as it did 
in those of the mother country. 


THE PERIOD OF RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 


However, as the colonists expanded and began to conquer the 
wilderness, social and economic forces gradually dominated their 
lives. In the new environment, in this new struggle, initiative 
and hardihood became essential characteristics necessary for 
survival. However, from the material viewpoint America was 
really a land of opportunity. But material achievement became 
more important than religious ideals. Success meant the acquisi- 
tion of money, or large estates, or valuable natural resources like 
mines or timber, and later, oil. There seemed no limit to the 
aspirations and ambitions of young Americans. Any one born 
in a log cabin could become President, or could establish an in- 
dependent business and become a millionaire. 

How did this economic materialistic policy affect the educa- 
tion of the period? For example, what became of the early 
religious schools? Did they try to stem the tide, to uphold 
traditions of culture? The pressure was too great in many in- 
stances. The insistent demand was for preparation for success 
in the mad scramble. The practical side of education—the aim 
to fit one to earn a better living, to scale the political heights, 
to climb socially—emerged triumphant. The demand was for 
practical scientists—for alert physicists, chemists, engineers who 
were not theorists or dreamers, but efficient men who would dis- 
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cover new uses for by-products, and more efficient methods of 
production. Naturally, economics was taught from the capital- 
ist’s viewpoint, as was civics. There were no problems. The text 
was a safe guide for preserving the economic set-up. Were 
laborers exploited? Were there strikes and riots? Surely; but 
our resources, our industries, our wealth were capitalized; giants 
of industry were our heroes; we lost sight of the laborer—he was 
the “forgotten man.” Were not successful business men the best 
advisers as to the type of education to achieve our aim—to bring 
success? Courses of study, texts, teachers even, must be 
selected with their approval. Yet the picture is not altogether 
dark, for many of our millionaires became philanthropists and 
founded hospitals, endowed colleges, built libraries. True, it did 
seem that America was the most prosperous country in the world. 

During our “industrial revolution,” to utilize our vast resources 
and to speed up production we developed new and more efficient 
machines and organized factories for mass production. During 
this period, shops, forges, and machines were introduced into our 
vocational schools and in many elementary schools. Machines 
are synonymous with material production, speed, comfort. The 
emphasis is purely on the natural. Naturalism, by this time, had 
almost completely supplanted in our public schools the spiritual 
idealism of our first educators. As naturalism came in, prayer 
and the Bible were forced out. The schools became God-less 
schools. 


THE REACTION CAUSED BY THE DEPRESSION 


But the time came when our natural resources were threatened, 
when. production proceeded too rapidly for consumption. Our 
markets became flooded; people were thrown out of work and 
so lost their buying power. Something seemed wrong with our 
economic system. Was the school system to blame? We had 
achieved our aim, we had developed industrial leaders, but we 
had failed to teach them how to use their power, their wealth; 
we had failed to develop social consciousness, social obligations 
during the mad struggle to get ahead, to succeed. Material suc- 
cess had depreciated spiritual and social ideals. In this dilemma, 
for once, the business leaders were unable to offer effective advice 
and guidance. The old rules of cut-throat competition and even 
the principles learned in school were here inapplicable. It be- 
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came necessary to study, to analyze freely (academic freedom?) 
the economic set-up and develop new principles under new 
leaders. God grant that the principles enunciated by Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, rather than those of Marx and Stalin, will be ac- 
cepted for the solution of our economic and social problems. 

Today in the economic, in the industrial, in the financial fields 
we face a reversal of policies. Now, we face a curtailment in 
agricultural and manufacturing production, and we face govern- 
ment regulation of banking and business. Naturally, in a period 
of re-adjustment, some false prophets will arise. Has the present 
generation been properly schooled in good judgment to be able to 
separate the wheat from the chaff? Has the modern economic 
upheaval meant anything to schools? What effect will the new 
economic program have on schools? These are the questions that 
concern us in a discussion of modern trends of education, for we 
must recognize economic and social factors in our problem or dis- 
cussion, or be criticized as theorists. 

The first major problem in education results directly from the 
economic upheaval. Machines have caused so much unemploy- 
ment that it is practically impossible for young people to find 
work. The employment age is now 17 or 18. Some authorities 
in this field claim that employment will soon be next to impos- 
sible under 21. What is our vast army of youths to do? The 
state now compels them to go to school. As a result, our high 
school population is no longer selective as it once was and still is 
in some countries like Germany. The problem is, what can the 
school do for these pupils who are compelled to attend school 
though many of them have no inclination or desire to acquire 
further knowledge? Others have not the mentality to profit from 
a rigid classical or a college preparatory course. There is only 
one answer. The school must solve the problem by shaping its 
curriculum to meet the needs and capacities of its students. 
What changes shall be made? How shall the aims be effected? 
Answers to these questions differ so widely that it seems justi- 
fiable to say that education has reached a critical period. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPERIMENTATION—PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


In a transition period, there naturally will be much experimen- 
tation. For example, the so-called “Progressive” schools have 
adopted an “unshackled curriculum” that would not have been 
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dreamed of a few years ago. Moreover, some 200 colleges have 
agreed, for a period of five years, to accept the “recommended” 
graduates of these “Progressive” schools. However, some phases 
of this experiment are being seriously challenged. It is claimed 
that these “Progressive” schools fail to teach the fundamentals 
thoroughly, fail in the essential disciplines necessary to the 
mental development of the average pupils. A reaction has set 
in as is evident from reports of the proceedings of the recent Con- 
ference of the American Association of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City. As reported in the Brooklyn Tablet, a new organ- 
ization called “Essentialists” assailed “Progressive” Educators. 
The Tablet reports as follws: 


“Charging that public schools in the United States ‘are in many 
ways weak and ineffective’ because of unopposed domination by 
so-called progressives, a group of prominent educators calling 
themselves the Essentialists yesterday offered a platform of 
principles calculated to combat forces contributing to the deteri- 
oration of our schools. . . . The Essentialists contend that in- 
creasing proportions of junior and senior high school students are 
nearly illiterate and that many high school students need instruc- 
tion in simple arithmetic and English grammar that should be 
mastered at the elementary level. . . . Discipline and rigor have 
vanished from our educational system, they charge, a child even 
. . . being told comfortingly that he need not do anything he 
doesn’t want to.” 


Further protest against “Progressive Education” is voiced by 
a newer group, the American Education Association. As reported 
in the New York Times of April 11th, 1938, the Association, now 
numbering 4,000, was organized in New York for a two-fold pur- 
pose, one of which is: “The protection of the schools for the 
children in the schools”—“protection of school children from in- 
doctrination with radical theories” as explained by Colonel Carlin 
of the Board of Education. At the first meeting Milo F. Mc- 
Donald, Principal of Bushwick High School, attacked “the pro- 
gressive theory of education as espoused by Dr. John Dewey and 
the ‘paganist philosophies’ within the Progressive Education 
Association and the National Education Association.” “There 
are two tenets underlying Mr. Dewey’s ‘activity theory’ of edu- 
cation,” Mr. McDonald said. “First, all learning must proceed 
from the activity of the children, and so we have in our class- 
rooms orange crates, igloos, and burlap bags. Secondly, all moral 
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values, all standards are not to be learned by children except as 
they result from their own activities.” There is evidently a 
movement to the “right,” a trend to sanity and conservatism in 
education. 

However, we would not infer that the “Progressive” movement 
is totally wrong except in Dr. Dewey’s atheistic theories, nor 
would we claim that it has made no contribution to education. 
It is a protest. But like most protests it goes to extremes. How- 
ever, their challenge has compelled a re-examination of principles 
and in so doing has rendered at least an indirect service to edu- 
cation. Accordingly, where warranted, traditional schools ac- 
cept what is of value in the movement, and so become progres- 
sive, while the “Progressive” schools lose their raison d’étre. The 
reactions we are witnessing must mean that the movement will 
be subjected to increasing criticism and possibly to loss of popu- 
larity. It seems, in other words, that the “Progressive” move- 
ment in our common schools is being successfully challenged. 
Catholic educators may well wish success to the reaction against 
Dr. Dewey’s atheistic theories. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


For a time the demand for vocational training did worry many 
Catholic educators because of the cost of equipping the schools 
and training a staff of teachers. The present status of this trend 
can best be judged from the discussions at the convention of 
Catholic superintendents in Washington last fall. According to 
Dr. Rainey, the Chairman of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education, that trend has passed its peak, 
though we see New York building more vocational schools. But 
New York is also proposing special schools for bright pupils. It 
was encouraging to hear that the Catholic school position on the 
question was most fortunate. Specialized vocational training in 
high schools, we are told, is not desirable or profitable. Machines 
and equipment change so rapidly that pupils must be taught on 
the job. Employers prefer a smart boy with a general education. 
They will teach him their techniques. Labor leaders say they 
prefer young men trained in apprenticeship. Versatility, mobil- 
ity is demanded today in the field of labor. Dr. Rainey sums 
this up by saying: “Vocational training in the future will come 
after the boy has finished a general high school course—in 
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C. C. C. camps, on the job, in apprenticeship, or in technical 
vocational schools.” 


SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 


At this point, the writer asked a pertinent question. “Does it 
seem, then, that the schools of the future will be of two types: 
(1) the college preparatory school, or possibly the classical school 
for bright pupils who wish to prepare for a liberal college; (2) 
and the general high school to care for the less fortunate pupils?” 
Dr. Rainey answered, “That is distinctly the trend.” Here is a 
question that concerns us vitally. We must unite these two in 
one school by offering a flexible program to care for both types 
of pupils. This is the particular problem so emphatically 
stressed by Rev. Dr. Johnson of Catholic University at the 
Catholic Education Convention of 1937. This is the problem 
some are trying to solve in outlining parallel courses for the 
college entrance group in Arts and Sciences, and the general group 
in Business or General Courses. 

There are many reasons that make this change necessary. 
According to surveys, nearly 60 per cent of our Catholic academic 
graduates do not go to college. Yet, in many schools, all are 
compelled to take a college preparatory course which does not 
meet the needs of the majority. The inference is plain; we must 
liberalize our program to serve successfully a larger percentage 
of Catholic youth. Failures are not peculiar to us. The public 
schools report that only one-third of the pupils entering high 
school graduate; 31 per cent of their pupils fail in language, 36 
per cent in mathematics. We will readily admit that language 
and mathematics cause a large percentage of failures in Catholic 
schools also. Then if it is a choice between Catholic education 
for some of our boys and Intermediate Algebra (except in col- 
lege preparatory courses), why not sacrifice the Intermediate 
Algebra? If language causes so many failures, why insist on 
two languages? 

This discussion reaches down to the fundamental question: 
What is education? One wit defined it thus: “Education is 
that which remains, if one has forgotten everything he learned 
in school.” Of course, this is an exaggeration; however, the 
statement emphasizes ultimate objectives of education. Today 
most educators consider him a good teacher who arouses intel- 
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lectual curiosity, develops a scientific approach, inculcates cor- 
rect habits of study and reading, develops desirable skills and 
attitudes, forms character, integrates personality. The late Dr. 
Skinner seemed to have such a teacher in mind when he said: 


“What a joy it would have been to sit with Mark Hopkins 
on his log or to have studied the drama with George Baker or 
your Greek with Harper or Modern English with Bliss Perry. 
Almost every man who has gone through college remembers 
vividly one or two men who opened doors for him and showed 
him through the medium of their subjects something of what life 
means, or may mean; men who awoke in him a curiosity which 
may sleep but cannot die. These men and only these—not the 
nameless horde of experts—gave him, therefore, all the education 
he possesses. Technic may be learned from books or pedants, but 
the relation of technic to the general progress of man and to the 
peculiar life of a nation can be discovered only by a man whose 
er has been plowed like a field instead of being filled like a 

ttle.” 


Could not a definition of education be formulated from the ob- 
jectives and procedures of such teachers in terms of the ability 
to understand and appreciate than in terms of information? 


THE TREND TOWARD CULTURAL EDUCATION 


Another strong trend, especially noticeable in colleges, is to- 
ward a broader, more general education. The outstanding advo- 
cate of general education is President Hutchins of Chicago whose 
recent book “Higher Learning in America” caused wide discus- 
sion. He would go back to the old program—to the trivium 
and the quadrivium, to the classics, to logic and to philosophy 
for a background of culture. Specialized training he would be- 
gin in the junior year of college, and preferably in separate 
institutions. That his book carried conviction is seen from the 
following references: President McAfee of Wellesley, “The 
world is calling for people with a breadth of vision only a liberal 
arts college can give.” Dean Hawkes of Columbia, “Three prin- 
ciples form the fabric of the Columbia policy today. They are 
education of every aspect of the student’s personality, provision 
for his individual needs, and presentation of a wide field of study 
during the first two years in which he may find his intellectual 
interest. During the first year they will study the classics of 
philosophy and literature. In the second, they will deal with 
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music and the fine arts.” From Brown University: “The pro- 
gram will require concentration in one of five general fields of 
knowledge.” At Cornell: Dr. Day’s emphasis of cultural edu- 
cation is interpreted as implying a reorientation of the liberal 
arts courses. At Dartmouth: “There will be several innova- 
tions in the curriculum. Instead of majoring in the time honored 
subjects students may elect a general social topic.” At Elmira 
College: “Selection of courses seemed to be directed toward a 
broad cultural training rather than in narrow specialization. The 
manifest trend is in the direction of languages, history, phi- 
losophy and political science.” At R. P.I.: “A marked revival 
of instruction in philosophy is taken by R. P. I1—where there 
had been no specific teaching in philosophy for 65 or 70 years.” 
Dr. Robinson at City College: City College “will maintain its 
policy of insisting that a heavy percentage of every curriculum 
be in the field of broad basic and cultural subjects.” These 
references indicate a rather definite trend. 

But while Catholic educators may welcome Dr. Hutchins’ plea 
for cultural education, and his plea to re-establish philosophy as 
a core-curriculum, they will scarcely agree with his views on 
character formation expressed thus: “The object of a general 
education will not be the formation of character since little can 
be done about character at that age level.” If we contrast this 
statement with that of Pope Pius XI in which it is asserted that 
the ultimate end of education is the formation of Christian char- 
acter, we must conclude that Dr. Hutchins unfortunately does 
not go to the basic fault in modern education—neglect of re- 
ligious teaching. 

Is there any indication of economic and social forces behind 
these trends? Up to 1929, we seemed to concentrate on making 
a living. Speed and more speed; more efficient machines to 
speed up production; more efficient industrial leaders; more ways 
to make wealth were demanded. Schools felt the demand for 
practical education. The depression slowed up the whole process, 
gave people chance to think, chance to ask if it were not time 
to concentrate on living, to enjoy the finer things of life. With 
the economic collapse of material prosperity came a new appre- 
ciation of cultural ideals. The schools were only too glad to 
return to their original mission, to transmit the culture of the 


race. 
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Naturally, a return to cultural education means a revival, a 
new interest in the classics. This tendency seems to be contra- 
dicted by the report made by Dr. Wiley of the New York State 
Education Department. He reported that Latin dropped in per- 
centage of registration between 1919 and 1934 from 32.8 to 15.9. 
Granted for that period, but his figures do not cover the recent 
years when Latin has again become an important cultural sub- 
ject. Yet his figures are fairly significant, for he gives Latin in 
1934, 15.9, French 27.3, Spanish 7.9. This may mean that the 
minority, a select group, is choosing Latin. We might agree, 
and admit that Latin is not a subject to be chosen by the average 
pupil, but by one who is preparing for college in the arts depart- 
ment. This accords with the thesis of men like Dr. Hutchins, 
who speak of liberal education on the college level. On that 
level, the study of the classics should constitute, as he claims, 
an important role in a liberal education. These considerations, 
interpreted for our schools, should mean that Latin should be 
required for students of the arts course, for students preparing 
for a liberal college education. 

New curricula go a step further and suggest the best method 
of presenting a language—a method that is in accordance with 
the most modern practice. The objective in the study of any 
language is the development of the ability of the pupils to read— 
and to read the best, the classics, of the language studied, to 
profit by the ideas, by the experience, and the culture of the race. 
This seems to be the only justification for the study of any lan- 
guage, even English. The mechanics of the language? Surely, 
but only in so far as this enables one to read profitably. A 
graduate student, specializing in a language, might presumably 
be more interested in the technical study of the language or in 
its utilitarian advantages, but I speak for the liberal arts stu- 
dent. As reported in the New York Times, a survey of wide 
changes in colleges over a 25-year period has this paragraph: 
“A reading knowledge of a foreign language is a universal 
college requirement, and it is now possible to prepare for 
this test either in high school or college. Many institutions 
whose standards are acknowledged as exceptionally high require 
a reading knowledge of two languages; a few, which cling to 
classical traditions, include the ancient languages.” The Man- 
hattan catalogue for 1937-1938 lists, as an entrance requirement 
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in the arts course, one language; for graduation in the arts 
course, two languages—provision is made for beginning a second 
language in the college course. The ability to read a language 
is emphasized as the logical objective in language study in an 
article by John P. Turley of Notre Dame in the Carnotic Epvu- 
CATIONAL REVIEW: 


“The Report of the Classical Investigation repeatedly empha- 
sizes that the primary aim of Latin is to teach students to read 
Latin. Ability to read Latin is quite acceptable as an aim to col- 
lege Latin. The study of Latin on the college level implies further 
perfection of the ability acquired, but the primary purpose must 
be the use of the language as an instrument for the acquisition 
of ideas. However, grammar and syntax are in reality but means 
to - end, and the end is the comprehension of the idea expressed 
in Latin.’ 


The above quotations should be sufficient to justify a reading 
ability as the primary objective in teaching any language. 


THE TREND FROM “DEWEYISM” 


In this brief paper time will permit the discussion of but one 
more topic. In the early 1900’s the trend in non-Catholic schools 
was distinctly toward Deweyism, with its materialism, and its 
strong emphasis on the sciences, the experimental method, and 
the theory that learning comes through doing. Hence the im- 
petus given to vocational education, and the so-called Progres- 
sive education. One has only to read the proceedings of the 
N.E.A. conventions of that period to see how strongly Deweyism, 
through Kilpatrick and other leaders, was intrenched in the pub- 
lic school system. However, at the recent convention of the 
Middle States and Maryland Association, observers must have 
been impressed by the utter absence of materialistic philosophy 
in the discussions. The principal speaker at the important gen- 
eral session was Rev. Dr. George Johnson of Catholic University. 
Much may be implied from this. Is it possible that educators 
like Dr. Butler and Dr. Hutchins are succeeding in turning think- 
ing men to a re-valuation of classical culture? Dr. Hutchins, 
in his challenging book, “The Higher Learning in America,” 
develops two related theses, to one of which, a return to general, 
liberal education, I have referred. His second thesis establishes 
the basis of a liberal education. He would make philosophy the 
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core subject of the curriculum. Here is a bold challenge to 
Deweyism—the gauntlet has been thrown down. We see a battle 
between giants with the issues clearly drawn. That the issues 
are clear may be seen from these few quotations from Dr. Hut- 
chins. “Education consists in the acquisition of a common stock 
of fundamental ideas from those books that have through the 
centuries attained to the dimensions of classics. Many such 
books, I am afraid, are in the ancient and medieval period.” 
On the subject of education through experience, one of Dewey’s 
pet theories, Dr. Hutchins writes, “Today as yesterday, we may 
leave experience to other institutions and influences, and em- 
phasize in education the contribution it is supremely fitted to 
make, the intellectual training of the young.” Do his critics 
recognize the issues? John A. Rice, in Harper’s, writes: “One 
begins to get the whiff of the Middle Ages.” H. D. Gideouse, 
in “The Higher Learning in a Democracy,” writes: “To with- 
draw to metaphysical first principles, with due subordination of 
the historical and current facts, is to run away from the battle 
altogether.” Some progress seems to have been made in the 
effort to liberalize education, but the trend back to medieval edu- 
cation, especially to scholastic philsophy, is meeting serious 
opposition in non-Catholic colleges. 

However, in this connection, we find reported by Dr. Wickey 
an interesting survey of the religious affiliations of over 828,000 
students in 1,171 colleges: 88.3 per cent of these students ex- 
pressed a definite religious preference—not necessarily a religious 
affiliation. The percentage is surprising and agreeably so, for 
this is a good omen for our future generation. Further evidence 
is found in an article in the New York Times where it is reported 
that 1,200 students at Syracuse University voluntarily take part 
regularly in chapel exercises. This renewed interest in religious 
activities is an effective answer to communism. Religion and 
scholarship can and should supplement each other, as they do 
so logically in Catholic schools and colleges. 

Religion and scholarship—here we have the two-fold mission 
of Catholic schools. Certainly our aim is to develop Catholic 
scholars. We wish sincerely to make our schools so scholastically 
efficient that they will be the mecca of serious minded Catholic 
students. It can be done—but only if we, Catholic teachers, 
become real accomplished scholars ourselves, only if we consider 
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an M.A. or a Ph.D. as an indication that we are qualified to begin 
serious study, to acquire real scholarship. As Brother Leo points 
out, our life is dedicated secondarily to scholarship. Conse- 
quently, it is encouraging to note the organization of Houses 
of Study, by religious congregations, at the Catholic University; 
this is a distinct trend in the direction of better preparation of 
religious teachers. It is a good omen for the development of 
sound Catholic scholarship. 

As one notes how trends develop, reach a peak, then fade 
under attack, he must marvel at the wisdom of the Catholic 
Church and her educational system. Rich in tradition, mature 
through 2,000 years of experience, secure in her philosophy, in- 
fallibly safeguarded by the Holy Ghost in faith and morals, 
she goes serenely on toward the same ultimate objective—prep- 
aration of her children for the life hereafter. “Men may come, 
and men may go, but (she) goes on forever.” 

Broruer A. Purp, F.S.C. 











UNITY IN EDUCATION—II 


We are reminded of the old European towns, where the build- 
ings are clustered in profuse variety around the market-place 
which is in the center. In this center rises the cathedral or 
“duomo.” It towers above the rest and gives marvelous unity 
to the whole. 

We have placed Philosophy in the center of the curriculum, 
but we wonder if our structure rises above the other buildings 
of the city. We wonder if Dr. Hutchins’ arguments are con- 
vincing enough to bring unity back to our educational system. 

“The medieval university,” he says, “had a principle of unity. 
It was theology” (p. 96), and he confesses somewhat regretfully 
that “theology is barred by law from some universities. It might 
as well be from the rest.” He further declares: “To look to 
theology to unify the modern university is futile and vain” (p. 
97). As stated above, he offers metaphysics as a substitute for 
theology. Incidentally it should be noted that in the scholastic 
age the study of theology was the study of Sc. Scripture, the 
“Sacra Pagina.” In fact the Sentences and the “summae” were 
in reality commentaries on the Inspired Word of God. If even 
Dr. Hutchins resigns all hope of restoring Theology, which at 
least goes by the name of a science, as the unifying factor to our 
curriculum, what a protest would be encountered if we dared to 
bring back the Bible in its present pitiful condition—all its books 
reduced to fragments, its pages blotched with the red ink of 
critics, its lines daubed in all the colors of the rainbow, its 
authority reduced to the level of a cuneiform writing from 
Assyria or a hieroglyphic from Egypt! And, as far as liberal 
circles are concerned, it is no exaggeration to say that medieval 
metaphysics and positive Theology are sharing the fate of the 
Holy Bible. 

Apropos Dr. Gideonse (The Higher Learning in a Democracy) 
answers Dr. Hutchins as follows: “How find a metaphysics, if 
there be one, which will remedy rather than intensify prevailing 
confusion?” (p. 2), and he continues that “modern higher edu- 
cation must put its main emphasis on science”; that “the intel- 
lectually distinctive charatteristics of the modern world—scien- 
tific methods and results, and philosophy cooperating with scien- 
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tific and humanistic interests—should be the dominant quality 
of modern higher education” (p. 27). 

The merit in Dr. Hutchins’ recommendation is that he offers 
us a solid principle of unity, whereas Gideonse has no more to 
offer than a quality—a quality, by the way, which is involved in 
a mass of conditions. In Gideonse’s system the function of 
philosophy is to cooperate “with scientific and humanistic inter- 
ests.” In Hutchins’ system, however, philosophy stands on its 
own feet and its function is to unify and coordinate the other 
sciences and interests. 

As Dr. Hutchins recommends, Philosophy belongs in the cen- 
ter. There is the bulwark of Reason. The verdict of the past so 
declares. The present seems doubtful, if not contrary. It is 
because Reason itself has been discredited. From the extreme 
of Rationalism Philosophy was trapped into the maze of Kant’s 
subjectivism, and that disarmed its effectiveness and influence. 
For this very reason we doubt if Dr. Hutchins or any one else 
is able with the aid of metaphysical principles to lay the founda- 
tion, to raise the structure of philosophy above the top of the 
surrounding buildings and once again command unity and 
harmony in education. We fear that the confusion is not as 
much in the world around us, nor in our educational curriculum, 
but rather in the human mind. Our leaders walk about “sicut 
homo non audiens.” 

The Christian Front (April 28, 1937, pp. 542-544) regrets “that 
Mr. Hutchins chose to put metaphysics at the center instead of 
Theology” (p. 543). All the difficulties, this author avers, in- 
herent in a theo-centric system of public education obtain in a 
metaphysico-centric system of education (p. 543). “The state 
must not be allowed to put either God or metaphysical first prin- 
ciples at the center of its educational system—not because God 
does not belong there, but because no state can be trusted to 
administer that kind of educational system” (p. 543). 

We believe that the author is right in denying to the state the 
function of teaching metaphysics, but we wonder if this science 
would fare better in the hands of any secular or undenomina- 
tional school. Why is not the state, we may ask, as well as any 
school, qualified to teach metaphysics by the same right that 
they teach mathematics? The fact that we are living in a 
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democracy does not per se change the issue. First principles and 
ultimate causes lie deeper, let us hope, than political alignments. 

Metaphysical truth is the same or should be the same every- 
where, whether we live in a democracy or a monarchy, whether 
we are under communistic or fascist rule. Scholarship, science, 
and education may suffer as much from the one as from the 
other if the search for unadulterated truth is in any way en- 
dangered. It is usually taken for granted that the democracy 
stands for academic freedom, the monarchical or dictatorial 
system for indoctrination. But the former may be as dangerous 
as the latter. Complete freedom from indoctrination is the 
rarest thing in any school or any teacher, and academic freedom 
is too often the guise for the grossest type of indoctrination. 
Too often academic freedom disintegrates into license. If it is 
the prerogative of free-born citizens, then the same prerogative 
imposes proportionate responsibilities, for the teacher is an agent, 
not a master in his own right. Usually there is more harm done, 
under the auspices of academic freedom, in the teaching of the 
natural sciences and history than in metaphysics or philosophy. 
The youthful mind easily mistakes theory for fact and historical 
bias for historical truth. Youth is impressed by elaborate 
scientific apparatus and by the voluminous works of critical his- 
tory, whereas in philosophy the mind relies more on the 
autonomy of its own resources. 

As matters stand today, Philosophy is in disrepute. Aristotle 
and Plato would turn in their graves if they learned that mod- 
ern education has so far retrogressed as to eliminate from the 
curriculum what should be its very soul. But it seems that, be- 
cause we have learned so much about the world and the uni- 
verse, we have really forgotten the ABC of it all? The micro- 
scope, telescope, and spectroscope now stand where formerly 
reason reigned supreme. While we still hope that some day a 
sincere, objective, and unbiased scholarship may agree on “a 
common stock of fundamental ideas,” we feel that the best that 
we can offer at this time is a comprehensive course in the history 
of philosophy, taught with scholarly thoroughness and absolute 
objectivity, if that can be done. In this course all students, and 
even the students in a democracy, would at least be afforded the 
opportunity of choosing freely if they have a mind to choose. 

In the Catholic educational system Philosophy has been more 
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fortunate. It is accorded the central and dominating place. It 
holds this place by its native right. The free and full use of 
reason is a prerequisite and an intrinsic necessity in Catholic 
faith and service, as our first Pontiff expressed it, a “rationabile 
obsequium.” . Philosophical study and inquiry are deeply im- 
bedded in the “depositum fidei.” The names of Justin and Ter- 
tullian, of Ambrose and Augustine, of Boethius and Cassiodorus, 
are only a few on the long roster of scholars who carried philo- 
sophical thought and speculation to the very door of the Scholas- 
tic period. The fierce opposition with which the pupils of Plato 
confronted the “pagan” Aristotle at the beginning of this period 
is proof that the Scholastics did not, as is frequently asserted, 
take up the study of philosophy as a novel venture; rather they 
considered it a legitimate science already firmly anchored in the 
teachings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. St. Thomas 
and the great Schoolmen made Aristotle, as Cardinal Newman 
puts it, carry wood and water into the Sanctuary. But they did 
more. Philosophy furnished them with the granite blocks and 
steel beams upon which they raised the immortal edifice of our 
theology. 

The careful and objective study of the Scholastic “Summae” 
is certain to disillusion all those who a priori approach this ques- 
tion with the conviction that there must be a conflict between 
faith and reason. If Philosophy was termed the “ancilla Theo- 
logiae,” we would offer that she fared better in that service than 
in her present dark and dismal bondage. True, there is much 
that medieval philosophy had to discard, as in cosmology, 
epistemology, and psychology, and much more will be discarded 
as the sciences advance. But the new synthesis created by Neo- 
Scholasticism, which is the substance of the old truths cast into 
a new mold, serves as an irrefutable argument that there is such 
a thing as a “philosophia perennis.” 

And whether or not the learned world accepts Catholic the- 
ology, is not their faith in the “philosophia perennis” strength- 
ened by the fact that there is at least one system which is firmly 
based upon it, and which has maintained itself over two thou- 
sand years and far beyond and which has lost none of its au- 
thority and vigor, but rather increases in strength and produc- 
tiveness as the centuries roll by? A groping, doubting, and 
experimenting world is bound to admit that such a system, 
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whether its tenets are received or not, has at least given proof 
that it relies on its own intrinsic vitality and that, as its history 
testifies, has made a larger contribution than any other towards 
man’s knowledge and appreciation of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. Whether mandatory or voluntary, this system has 
back of it the agreement of scholarship, while without it there is 
uncertainty, doubt and confusion, except perhaps on a few 
meager reports from the chemical or biological laboratory. Can 
it be true that, having “labored all night,” yea for thousands of 
years, man should not have found an acceptable answer to the 
greatest and most fundamental questions of all: the Whence, 
the Whither, and the Wherefore; and that, while in the field of 
“exact science” one discovery overrides another, he is still ridden 
by a tangle of changing notions, whereas the eternal questions 
are overhung by a darkness greater than that of Egypt? How 
well did Ecclesiastes say: “Cuncta fecit bona in tempore suo, et 
mundum tradidit disputationi eorum” (3, 11). 

Man and God. The Catholic system believes that man must 
change from “Sicut homo non audiens” into a “homo credens.” 
The central structure in education must stand; Philosophy must 
maintain its place and dignity, but the edifice of theology must 
be raised upon it, to give unity to the whole, and dignity withal, 
like the cathedrals of old. By according man his place in this 
cathedral, education raises him to his pristine nobility. And it 
gives glory to the Creator who, if He created this marvelous uni- 
verse, would hardly leave the King and Crown of creation with- 
out some message in due season. 

After all, how can we have intrinsic unity in a structure where 
there is no foundation in the ground, and where the plan, if it is 
a plan, provides for no architectural focus or tower on the roof? 
We are all confused because we have surrendered the two points 
or terminals and we are wondering where to draw the straight 
line. These two points are God and the human soul. Deny 
either one, or deny both, and man is a wayward atom, and no 
educational system can do anything with him. Men are “sidera 
errantia,” as St. James puts it. 

Greek philosophy came very near to the truth and Christian 
Philosophy drew the conclusion—a conclusion which was forti- 
fied from every angle by the thinkers of the scholastic age. 
These thinkers followed the light of reason into the realm of the 
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unseen and unknown. There they discovered another light, the 
light of Revelation, and it shed new luster upon their findings. 
They perceived the harmony between time and eternity, be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. Are they less philosophers be- 
cause they became theologians? Their unshackled reason ac- 
cepted the truth of revelation as it had accepted its own 
findings. 

There can be no unity in education unless Religion has a place 
therein. Religion is philosophy too, because fundamentally it 
unites and unifies the two outstanding philosophical problems: 
God and man. Religion is from “re-legare” and signifies, as 
Lactantius puts it, “to reunite man with God.” Hence the Cath- 
olic system believes that Religion is the essential subject in every 
curriculum from the lowest grade to the highest department in 
the university. And that is why there is unity in our system. 

When we are confused we say that we have lost our head. 
And when the world loses religion, it loses its head. As soon as 
education emancipates itself from religion, it resembles, in spite 
of all culture and enlightenment, the beautiful pagan torso with 
the head cut off. ‘In the beginning there was energy,” Profes- 
sor Thorndyke learnedly declares in his work, The History of 
Civilization. Have we been thrown back to the days of the 
Hindoos who solved the riddle of the universe by claiming that 
it rested on the back of an elephant, the elephant standing on a 
large toad, and the toad on—nothing? Surely there can be no 
agreement on fundamental ideas when scientists and educators 
deny the existence of fundamentals. How can rationalists and 
materialists, skeptics and atheists ever expect to agree on funda- 
mental truths if they negate their existence even before they 
have tried to reach them? There is no honesty in such reasoning. 
There is, however, honesty in Scholastic philosophy because it 
gives full reins to reason, whether it deals with the sensible world 
or reaches beyond it. Nor does logic “quit the game” when it has 
reached the realm of the unseen. 

Catholic education has left theology in the place assigned to it 
by the medieval university or rather, we should say, where the 
medieval university found it. Actually it was placed _there-by-. 


the Founder of our Church when He commissione iq disciples) | wv. 


“Euntes, docete omnes gentes.” And should ia ever come 


when theology has to resign this place, it would Rell the down: . CHOOL 
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fall not only of theology but also of the Catholic Church, and 
consequently of her normal and constitutional right to teach and 
educate her subjects as well as those outside her fold. 

“The Ancient Church,” the Christian Century mourns, “suf- 
fers under the handicaps of authoritarianism and superstition 
and fixed dogmas, and a bad history with countries where it has 
had the unchallenged right of way for centuries” (p. 543). Let 
historians discuss the “bad history.” They will find that “10 per 
cent bad history” was recorded in bold letters, and “90 per cent 
good history” was taken for granted. Also, it is bad logic to 
emphasize the accident and pass over the substance, unless the 
writer mistakes superstition for faith which, I hope he will agree, 
has produced more good than anything else in this vale of tears, 
even though it produced the by-product of superstition. But 
what is wrong with fixed dogmas? Is it not good logic that, if 
there is a revelation, there must be fixed dogmas; otherwise 
revelation is merely another case where the gods delight in mock- 
ing us poor mortals? How can the writer speak with such 
reverence of the Christian Church and in the same breath call 
fixed dogmas a handicap, unless he wants the Christian Church 
to be as hazy and confused as education is today. Certainly a 
Christian Church without authoritarianism or fixed dogmas will 
no more “save the soul of America” than education does today. 
And if he condemns authoritarianism, he also condemns the 
Christian Church, provided it is the Church whose Founder said: 
“As the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you.” Or are we 
democrats first and Christians last? 

The Founder of our religion, the Master Teacher of all times, 
once said: “Zvery scribe instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like the householder who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
new things and old” (Matt., 13, 32). There is much talk these 
days about educational psychology and methodology. We have 
specific requirements and methods for every branch of knowl- 
edge, from the kindergarten to the university. But which are 
the requirements and methods for the teacher of religion? A 
vital mistake in the teaching of religion, and one which has made 
this subject odious if not ridiculous, is the absence of properly 
qualified teachers in this branch. To be a true democrat is not 
sufficient. Nor is’it sufficient to have studied the history of re- 
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ligion, or to have mastered all the arts and sciences, including 
philosophy. 

Religion is a sacred science and it must be taught with an 
attitude of reverence. Reverence is the first requisite, and sin- 
cerity is the second. Sincerity must come from conviction. He 
who teaches religion and is not convinced will be a failure be- 
fore he begins. Religion is not speculation; it reasons, argues, 
but then sets forth the truth as it is handed down. Accordingly 
the third quality is authority. Religion is mandatory by divine 
right, and a democracy has nothing to do with it. We either be- 
lieve in the eternal truth, in the “Kingdom of God,” or all 
religion is in vain, unless we reduce it to purely natural instincts 
and notions. 

Catholic education believes in spiritual authority; it is the 
keynote of our system. “We must obey God rather than men.” 
This is a fundamental, eternal principle, we hope. And if God 
has spoken, man may not quibble with His words. This is an- 
other fundamental. And the third is: “He who heareth you, 
heareth Me.” Call it indoctrination if you like. The Ancient 
Church has the right to indoctrinate, we believe, by reason of her 
antiquity, and she has a duty as well, and withal the learner 
retains that “liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” Rea- 
son may accept or refuse, but, if it accepts, it must take the 
whole or nothing. There is no half measure; there can be none 
because there is unity in our system. 

Tuomas PLassMANN, O.F.M. 
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A perusal of the histories of the active Sisterhoods in the 
United States reveals at what tremendous sacrifices the Sisters 
have guarded the Catholic traditions entrusted to them by the 
Church, and how utterly they have devoted themselves to Cath- 
olic education. 

The strain which was placed on them during the high tide of 
immigration from the Catholic countries of Europe was terrific, 
yet history records the monumental work they did among these 
peoples whose language and customs were utterly foreign to them. 

Dovetailing with the decline in immigration was the movement 
to give all children at least a high school education. Again the 
Sisters did pioneer work, building up a chain of high schools in 
the face of great odds not the least of which was the lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of many pastors, causing the Sisters in 
too many instances to take even the financial worry. Then after 
the grueling work of the year, they usually spent the hot summer 
months advancing themselves professionally, plunged into retreat 
the day the summer school closed, and left for the new year’s 
work two or three days after the retreat was over. 

Any activity so relentlessly, one might say so breathlessly, 
pursued for an extended period, deadens in the mind the percep- 
tion of any other, and so we find the Sisters so exclusively con- 
cerned with the education of Catholics that it would seem they 
have failed to perceive the great things they could do for non- 
Catholics. 

Bishop Gorman puts the case bluntly: 


“There is, I am afraid, too much passivity about many of our 
school Sisters. . . . I am firmly convinced that in order to meet 
modern conditions our teaching Sisters would do well to shake 
off that spirit of retirement that prompts them to limit their 
activities to the classroom. . . . Passivity and rigidity are at 
present hampering their work.? 


*It is a matter of experience that this exclusive contact with Catholics 
is often accompanied by an intense aversion for non-Catholics, and often, 
too, of an unfounded distrust of them. 

2 Most Rev. T. K. Gorman, “Lay Teacher Institutes,” National Catechet- 
ical Congress, Proceedings, Conf. Chr. Doctrine, Paterson, N. J., St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1937, p. 108. 
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Perhaps that alleged “passivity and rigidity” is the result of 
dwelling too often on the wonderful things really accomplished 
for the Church in America by the active Sisterhoods. Christ did 
not turn back to look at the beautiful footsteps he had made or 
count the miracles He had worked. There is no record that 
Christ ever expressed any interest in spiritual mathematics. His 
interest was in souls, all souls, but especially the most neglected 
ones. 

Romano Guardini notes this passivity but believes that the 
modern outburst of spiritual fervor among the laity must neces- 
sarily have its repercussions in the religious community. He says: 


“The religious life is being released from its fatal confinement 
within the subject, and draws into itself the entire fulness of 
objective reality ... all things are re-entering the religious 
sphere, and moreover with a religious coloring and as religious 
values. The rest of mankind and the things of this world once 
more are invested with a religious atmosphere and a profound 
religious significance. As a result the feeling for symbolism is 
coming back; concrete objects once more become the vehicles 
and expressions of spiritual reality.” ® 


Note that Guardini says the love for symbolism is coming back. 
This means that the sight of the religious habit against a back- 
ground of modern industry will no longer seem “a quaint 
anachronism to the average man.” * 

But Belloc fears that grave difficulties will arise from the very 
fact that the tide of the Faith is rising. He fears that “those 
engaged upon helping on that tide will confuse Faith with fads.” 
He warns that upon the right conduct of the presentation of the 
Faith in the next long lifetime surely depends the future of the 
world.” ® 

This suggests the importance of the work of the Sisters at this 
critical juncture. The 64,000 Sisters in the United States en- 
gaged in teaching on all levels, from kindergarten to college,® are 
for the most part members of religious institutes which have been 
engaged in educational work for scores if not for hundreds of 


* Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1935. Pp. 22-25. 

* Colisseum, Editorial, 2 (Dec. 1935), 243. ‘ 

5 Hilaire Belloc, Survivals and New Arrivals. New York: Macmillan, 
1929, p. 218. 

° Ralph G. Hurlin, An Occupational Census of the Catholic Sisterhoods 
in the United States. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1934, p. 5. 
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years. They are among the outstanding instruments raised up 
by Divine Providence to be the living guardians of Catholic cul- 
ture from generation to generation, and therefore these Sisters 
are in a unique position to help build up the American nation 
into what it can be by lending their professional services in this 
revolutionary movement of the spirit. 

And there is no time to lose. Archbishop Cicognani adds his 
voice, warning that modern atheism is entering in through the 
door opened by secularized education, determined “to destroy 
the Christian concept of life and the Decalogue itself, which is 
the natural law, written in the heart of man.”’* 

But if these 64,000 Sisters are to identify themselves with this 
expansion of the Church, which our Holy Father has called a 
“matter of life and death,” * they must meet the world on its own 
ground, as must all modern apologists, and that means going to 
the masses and being identified with them as Christ did. 

Clerical and lay apologists are urged to take public halls, go 
out into streets and preach a present Savior to the masses.® 
Though this general method of addressing non-Catholic or mixed 
groups would seem, by the eternal fitness of things, to be closed 
to Sisters, yet Sisters have used this method with great effect and 
in ways not open to the ordinary apologist. We present a few 
instances that have been authenticated.’° 

One Sister has lectured three times on Monasticism by invita- 
tion at a public high school. 

Another was asked to lecture to a Good Fellowship Club in a 
prominent Lutheran Church on “The Personality of Chesterton.” 
The Sister agreed to lecture but invited the group to come to the 
college operated by her community. The club came, accom- 
panied by their Lutheran pastor, and the evening was most suc- 
cessful.?? 


™Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, “To Promote the School of 
Christ,” Pro. National Catechetical Congress, op. cit., p. 4. 

*Pope Pius XI, quoted by J. P. Arendzen in “Attende Doctrine,” The 
Clergy Review, 14 (May, 1938), 377. 

onan Orchard, “Approaching Those Outside,” The Sign, 16 (May, 
1937), 611. 

“ No attempt is made here to list the addresses made by Sisters before 
Catholic groups. They have apologetic value only in so far as they are 
written up in the secular newspapers. 

™ Sister Mary Hortense, O.P., Racine, Wisconsin. 

“Sister M. Angela King, 8.8.N.D., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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At a state meeting of women deans, held at a secular univer- 
sity, a Sister read a paper on “The Ethical Relations of Deans 
with Students.” Immediately after the lecture one of the deans 
asked the Sister to enroll two of her nieces in the college repre- 
sented by the Sister, if it was really operated on the principles 
indicated in the Sister’s paper. The paper created a great deal of 
discussion, and neutral observers felt it had been of great 
apologetic value.’ 

Last February Catholic newspapers carried the story of an 
unusual setting in which a Sister ‘* addressed a group of all faiths 
in a Presbyterian parish hall. The details released by the news- 
papers were checked by personal correspondence with the Cath- 
olic priest identified with the meeting. The Sister’s exceptional 
experiences in the Far East made her address of gripping interest 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. She related dramatic in- 
cidents concerning the Sisters who weathered the four months’ 
siege of Shanghai and spoke of the Sisters in Southern China who 
are affected by the present war activities. 

The pastor wrote: 


“Sister ‘stole the show’ by her statement of missionary facts 
in China and by her very unusual personality. After the lecture, 
the ladies, the non-Catholics especially, crowded and even pushed 
toward the platform to shake hands with Sister. One non- 
Catholic lady called the meeting ‘inspiring.’ Of course it was a 
great ‘get-together’ and helped to make a very friendly feeling 
among us all.’”’* 


This general religious approach to non-Catholics, whether by 
the direct or the indirect method, has met with opposition, but 
the veteran missionary, Father Conway, is convinced that this 
method works and therefore should not be set aside “because of 
a narrow pseudo-conservatism.” He says further: 


“The apostolate to non-Catholics, like every other good move- 
ment in the Church, has from the beginning met with a great deal 
of criticism and opposition. Some object to its novelty. And yet 
a little reflection would have told them that the Lord and His 
Apostles gave missions to non-Catholics.” *° 


* Autograph letter, July 1, 1938. 

% Sister Eunice of Maryknoll. 

* Autograph letter, February 24, 1938. 

% The Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., “The Apostolate to the Other 
Sheep,” in The White Harvest, New York: Longmans, 1927, p. 24. 
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Of course the apologist must follow up closely the advantages 
gained in this general approach by the simple method of “spread- 
ing the true Christian principles from man to man... . So it 
was that the Gospel spread in the early days; and so it must 
spread today.*’ A perusal of all recent apologetic literature re- 
veals the unanimity with which successful convert-makers stress 
this fact that “the convert must be dealt with individually.” ** 

Now, how can religious women contribute to this phase of the 
conversion of the masses? Is there a sufficiently solid basis to 
warrant a serious consideration of the possibility and suitability 
and desirability of utilizing religious women in this phase of 
Church extension? Are there not insuperable obstacles? 

One indication, a telling one, that there is a real need for the 
work of the Sisters in the non-Catholic apostolate is evident from 
a letter written by the founder of the Home Missioners of Amer- 
ica, the new society of priests formed for the conversion of non- 
Catholies living in the backward rural sections of America. He 
writes: 


“When we are able to do so we will turn our attention to the 
organization of a woman’s community to assist in our work as 
Catechists, Social Visitors, Medical Missioners, etc.” ** 


Antedating the Home Missioners of America by about seven 
years is a new American religious community of women founded 
expressly to convert non-Catholics. The name of the community 
is not being given here, for the Sisters are observing a discreet 
reserve as to the outstanding purpose of the congregation, feel- 
ing that an announcement of the aim would arouse non-Catholic 
prejudice and thus hamper their work. 

In pursuing this study of the contribution religious women can 
make towards the extension of the Church among non-believers, 
the writer sought the opinions of seven individuals who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their apostolic zeal; namely, a promi- 
nent St. Vincent de Paul man, an outstanding laywoman social 
worker, the director of the Narberth Movement, a member of 
the secular clergy, a Paulist Father, a Benedictine, a Franciscan. 


* Virgil Michel, O.S8.B., Christian Social Reconstruction. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1937, p. 116. 

“The Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin in The White Harvest, op. cit., p. 50. 

”The Rev. W. Howard Bishop, autograph letter, Feb. 16, 1938. 
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We are at liberty to give the names of but two but shall quote 
verbatim from all. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Man: “In my work in the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, I have maintained for years that the Sisters 
ought to be doing the teaching of non-Catholic children on 
Saturday and Sunday morning. In the first place, the teachers 
are experienced and are ideally suited to work with non-Catholic 
children. . . . And we ought to have evening classes for high 
school students, all conducted by Sisters... . Our teaching 
orders ought to set aside one or two Sisters for this missionary 
service... .”™ 

Outstanding Woman Social Worker: “Your question is an in- 
teresting one and a vital one and I could write a whole article 
on nuns—what they are doing and what they leave undone... . 
A teaching order has had us up repeatedly to lecture, thus in- 
doctrinating their pupils (high school and college) and presenting 
to them the lay apostolate. The Sisters further: (1) encourage 
the young girls to come down and give us their time with the 
children’s sewing and visiting work and clubs; (2) arrange teas, 
dramatics, etc., for our work; (3) collect toys for Christmas for 
600 children and mend same as well as pack them nicely; (4) 
prepare baskets of food for the poor for the holidays; (5) take 
our girls for free courses in stenography, bookkeeping, office 
work, ete.; (6) help us with instruction of converts, some very 
difficult. 

“Now a few points on how the nuns hinder work like ours: 
suspicion of our organization; fear of the radicalness of the 
work; lack of realization of modern problems—some nuns seem 
so removed from today’s reality; lack of knowledge of sociology, 
liturgy in its wider sense, and of the encyclicals; lack of knowl- 
edge of social justice; institutionalism and a sort of collective 
egotism; inability to shed the worldly misconception re race, 
religious and class prejudices.” 7” 

The Director of the Narberth Movement: “The Sisters have 
cooperated in our work, particularly in the state of Kansas. . . . 
Besides, all the sisters in many parts of the country are remem- 
bering us in their daily prayers. I feel confident that it is one of 
the reasons why we are going places.” ** 

A Member of the Secular Clergy: This letter gave a complete 
résumé of the many experiments made in the last fifteen years 


* Autograph letter, March 11, 1938. 

*“ Ibid., Februray 9, 1938. ; 

# Autograph letter, Feb. 11, 1938, Karl H. Rogers, director of the Catholic 
Information Society, Narberth, Pa. This society writes pamphlets and 
newspaper articles. Their publications have the imprimatur of the Phila- 
delphia archdiocese and have received high commendation from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, twenty-one ordinaries, and most of the leading national 
Catholic organizations. It is a non-profit organization of laymen. 
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to bring religion to the attention of non-Catholics living within 
the boundaries of the parish, many of them on a very large scale. 
In concluding, this priest said: “I am sorry that I can offer you 
no tangible evidences of any success to amount to anything.” 
The letter is a disappointment in that no mention is made in any 
way of any work done by the Sisters, thus ignoring completely 
the point at issue.”* 

A Paulist Father: “I should say that Sisters could establish 
study club groups with a special appeal to non-Catholic women, 
particularly where there are mixed marriages and the wife could 
be interested in the Church. It could develop into an inquiry 
class. Later it could be handled by a priest. . . . I believe that 
something along the line of a radio program could and should be 
done by Sisters in our large cities. It would be a very interesting 
project. So far the Sisters have done very little on the radio.** 
I have some sample broadcasts that could be used as audition 
material. Records of hymns could be used. . . . I am interested 
in your study. Certainly it is a subject in which the Paulists are 
deeply interested.” *5 

The Benedictine Father: “Prominent among our helpers and 
well-wishers are the good Sisters in various parts of the country. 
Through the help of the school Sisters, we have received some- 
thing over two thousand additional subscriptions to ‘Our Faith’ 
in the past sixty days.” *° 

The Franciscan Father (author of a tried and successful plan 
of militant Catholic Action): “As yet there is no Sisterhood co- 
operating in my particular work, though now that you have sug- 
gested the thought I see the possibilities. At present I am doing 
the work alone. . . . It seems to me that the necessity a Sister 
lies under of ‘coming down’ to her pupils should aid her no little 
in lecturing on apologetics where the popular presentation of the 
subject, profuse with simple illustrations, etc., is of paramount 
importance. Christ was the apologete par excellence.” *” 


Although the material presented in this article is significant, 
yet one questions just how indicative it is of modern convent 


* Autograph letter, February 7, 1938. j 

“In a wide search for information about the Sisters’ use of the radio, 
but two items were found: one (N.C.W.C. item, April 22, 1938) told briefly 
that a nun gave a mission talk over the radio in London; the other had 
to do with a broadcast given by the Sisters’ Glee Club of Notre Dame 
University Summer School, July, 1938. 

* Autograph letter, February 20, 1938. ; 

*Rev. Richard Felix, OSB., Director, Defenders of the Faith, Pilot 
Grove, Mo., whose principal aim is to fight Rutherford on a vast scale. 
In the year closing January 1, 1938, he distributed 150,000 pieces of litera- 
ture and broadcast 400 radio programs over 27 stations in America and 2 
in Australia. 

27 Autograph letter, February 9, 1938. 
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thought-trends. Some who were queried informally, felt that the 
Rule or Constitutions of the Sisterhoods would forbid the par- 
ticipation of nuns in the non-Catholic apostolate; others felt that 
contacts with non-Catholics would weaken the Sisters’ faith or 
jeopardize their vocation; still others thought the religious habit 
would be an impediment to effective work with non-Catholics 
whether considered objectively or subjectively. 

Since the Sisterhoods have no official organ nor even a tradi- 
tional exchange of the house organs published by individual com- 
munities, the questionnaire is the only available method of 
obtaining the information necessary for a study of this type. 
And so these vital questions were presented to the Superiors of 
all the Sisterhoods in the United States, except those listed in the 
Official Catholic Directory as having fewer than twelve members. 
Over one hundred Superiors responded with enthusiasm as well 
as with a disarming frankness and sincerity. The cumulative 
results of a study of their answers proves that in the new social 
order the trained, experienced nun-teacher has unique possibili- 
ties of bringing non-Catholics to a knowledge of the Person and 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, without detriment to her own 


spiritual life or to the general or special aims of her religious 
order or congregation, and further that the religious habit is a 
decided asset in the work. 


Sister Mary Curare, 8.N.D. 











ECOLOGY IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


More than ordinary self-assurance is required for one to write 
about ecology, who has been so preoccupied with editorial and 
writing duties for more than a dozen years that he has done no 
active field work in that time. Yet even that circumstance may 
in one way itself constitute a qualification; for when so long a 
lapse leaves a man still in the habit of “ecologizing” in all kinds 
of places and on all kinds of subjects, surely he has received 
something from his training in addition to skill in one particular 
professional Fach. 

To an ever-increasing degree, biological philosophy and the 
ordering of our daily affairs are showing the effects of minds that 
think ecologically—that look at life as an integrated whole, and 
try to measure or estimate all elements in the complex of factors 
operating in the particular situation under observation. The 
writings of Prof. Paul Sears offer excellent examples of this habit 
of thinking ecologically, as do also many of the public utterances 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace—the latter a man not for- 
mally trained in ecology, but who “took to it naturally.” (In- 
cidentally, it is not without significance that these two scientists, 
though not Catholics, look upon the Church with considerable 
sympathy: if we were Communists we might call them “fellow- 
travellers.”) 

Ecological thinking has even had visible effect on theories of 
physiology, long the stubborn stronghold of mechanistic deter- 
minism. Physiologists, especially animal physiologists, long fol- 
lowed the fashion set by Haeckel and Jacques Loeb, of making 
analyses (frequently rather crude ones) and then claiming there 
was nothing more to be known. Francis Thompson has an in- 
cisive word for it: 

“Science, old noser in its prideful straw 
“That with anatomizing scalpel tents 
“Tts three-inch of thy skin, and brags, ‘All’s bare.’ ” 

But many physiologists have begun to realize that the whole 
may be more than the sum of its separated parts—that in mak- 
ing an analysis some intangible part escapes the dissecting 
scalpel. So we have come to the concept called by Ritter “or- 
ganismalism,” for which Smuts later coined the shorter and 
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catchier title, “holoism.” Physiology bids fair to become an 
ecology of the parts within the whole organism. 

The ecological approach is the counterpart in the animate 
world of the Catholic position in the world of spiritual values: 
it tries to comprehend the whole array of natural facts and rela- 
tions, just as the Church insists we must contemplate the whole 
of the truths of Christian revelation. Both systems permit, even 
demand, the keenest and most searching analysis. Neither, how- 
ever, will tolerate either neglect or exaggeration; they both in- 
voke the Aristotelian imperative, “neglect nothing”; they insist 
upon maintenance of balance and proportion and wholeness of 
outlook. 

For this reason, if for no other, Catholic education in the life 
sciences might well be founded primarily upon the ecological 
method. Education undertakes to be an integration; ecology 
makes possible a parallel outlook in two supremely important 
fields of knowledge and thinking. 

Ecology, however, has other claims in addition to the funda- 
mental ones briefly discussed above. As other sciences have 
emerged from laboratory and study to enrich our lives on the 
material side (as geology in mining and building, physics and 
chemistry in engineering) , so ecology has its possibilities of wide- 
spread application. 

Even now, the hopeful candidate for a degree in forestry must 
present credits in ecology as prerequisites. Government bureaus 
in such things as range management and fisheries employ 
ecologists. Every soil conservation demonstration station is 
headed up by a triumvirate: engineer, agronomist, ecologist. The 
brand-new profession of wildlife management, now being taught 
in several government-backed schools at leading state univer- 
sities, is applied ecology from beginning to end. The many na- 
tional and state natural resources planning boards think and 
talk in terms of ecology. 

All this of course means that the student who has a genuine 
vocation to be an ecologist and who can spend the time and 
effort necessary for proper preparation will have little difficulty 
finding a job, and in it will realize full opportunities to make his 
own contribution to the betterment of life in the community and 
leave upon it the imprint of his personality and philosophy. 

Ecology can be an excellent avocation or second occupation of 
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those called to other professions. As a single example: a priest 
in a country parish or in mission work overseas can make inter- 
esting and profitable use of his leisure (if any) and obtain mental 
relaxation without waste of time on frivolous occupations, if he 
can carry with him a fair grounding in the science. St. Albert 
the Great did something of the kind as he tramped afoot on his 
long journeys in Germany and France; and the Jesuit Relations 
are rich with what we would nowadays call ecological notes. 

Finally, a point that should appeal to all institutions where 
cash is none too plentiful (and that means most of ours) : ecology 
doesn’t cost much. Some types of ecological study require no 
more than a notebook and a pencil—plus, of course, a recogni- 
tion-knowledge of the flora and fauna of the area studied. A 
camera helps, but is not indispensable. One or two simple 
measuring devices (put together of sticks and wire and string) 
sufficed as apparatus for some of the most notable field work 
in ecology done in recent years. Minimal field equipment of 
this kind lies back of the fundamental ecological work of such 
men as Cowles and Clements in this country, of Raunkiaer and 
Braun-Blanquet in Europe. A Franciscan might, if he liked, use 
his knotted cord as an entirely adequate ecological instrument: 
he could lay out quadrats with it. 

If a few dollars are available, modest outlays for instruments 
can be made: thermometers, psychrometers, atmometers. But 
you soon find yourself unable to spend more, with any profit. 
What a grand science it is, that simply won’t let you spend 
money! 

The fact that so much has been done, and can still be done, 
with so little material equipment argues that the science is still 
in a pioneer state. And so indeed it is, for all that the first steps 
in its development were taken a half-century or more ago. This 
constitutes another advantage, from the standpoint of Catholics 
in science, for we have a record of success in pioneer ventures. 
The cases of Mendel and Pasteur, to go no further back, are 
classic. In our own country, Father Hagen was able to do not- 
able work in astronomy with the modest equipment at George- 
town; and the Jesuit Seismological Association occupies its 
present dominant position in its field largely because its pioneer 
members started work when almost nothing was known about 
earthquakes and the instruments were few and simple and inex- 
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pensive to build. What was done in one field by Catholic work- 
men in science can be done in another. 

These then are the claims of ecology upon Catholics interested 
in science: it fits into our philosophies of education and of life, 
it offers good opportunity for usefulness toward the common 
weal, and it can be pursued with little expenditure for material 
equipment. It is to be hoped that those responsible for the 
policies of our educational institutions will meet the challenge 
and take full advantage of the opportunity. 

Frank THONE. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


RECTOR OF CATHOLIC U. EMPHASIZES DUTIES OF 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


The individual has the imperative duty “to comport him- 
self in an unseeking patriotism” and not to divide “the citizen- 
ship of Heaven from the citizenship of earth,” asserted the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, in an address before the convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women held in Biloxi, Miss., the 
last week in October. 

Monsignor Corrigan had just called attention to the fact that 
the Catholic University, in response to the call of the Holy 
Father and at the behest of the Bishops of the United States, is 
preparing “to stress for Catholic education even in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools a graduated pursuit of civic educa- 
tion.” He said the Pope’s letter on the opening of the Uni- 
versity’s Jubilee Year so insistently emphasized the need of the 
study of civics, economics and sociology that, he believed, a new 
definition of Catholic social workers’ opportunity had been made 
manifest. 

He stressed that the Holy Father pointed to the use of the 
University’s School of Social Science as a powerful instrument 
in these distressing days for the expounding of truth and the con- 
tradiction of insidious errors against human dignity and rightly 
constituted authority. 

“No one, Catholic or non-Catholic,” he said, “can fail to see 
in the words of the Holy Father a great contribution of the 
Church in America to the welfare of this American nation. The 
principles to which the Holy Father calls particular attention 
would be important in their application to the conditions of any 
nation. In a country like ours, however, they come with par- 
ticular appropriateness. Our beloved America was favored by 
the intention of our political progenitors in instituting a repre- 
sentative republic. The more closely the people come to adminis- 
tering the authority of government, the more largely they them- 
selves share in that administration, the greater the obligation of 
the individual citizen to God and to the nation. 

“Tt is an imperative obligation of the individual to comport 
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himself in an unseeking patriotism. No Catholic can take care- 
lessly so sacred a trust or fail to be true to its every obligation. 
He is under the compulsion of not dividing the citizenship of 
Heaven from the citizenship of earth. It is an urgent and con- 
stant necessity that the individual remember that although he 
seems to be serving two masters he is in very truth serving only 
one. The Catholic social worker, in words, example, in daily 
living, must be a power of education to those whom she meets in 
her field of social endeavor.” 

Emphasizing that “the civil and religious categories of life” 
cannot “be divorced without hurt to the citizen and the State,” 
Monsignor Corrigan said “tragic necessity has compelled the 
Church to accept at times manifestly oppressive secular condi- 
tions in order that her children might not be deprived entirely 
of the precious prerogative of seeking the Kingdom of God and 
their soul’s salvation.” “Nevertheless, a clear and continuous 
vision of the Church and her unchanging objective has ever been 
the regeneration of the whole man in his every human and 
spiritual capacity,” he added. 

Monsignor Corrigan paid tribute to the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, saying the bond between it and the 
Church “grows closer and closer with no marring of the iden- 
tity of the School which has been your work from the begin- 
ning.” “The Catholic University of America,” he said, “sees in 
the School the most acceptable provision for women seeking 
training and academic degrees in social work and looks forward 
to such perfection of scope and purpose that both shall be an 
equal response to the call of the august Pontiff for a proper 
appreciation and application of the social sciences.” 


SAVANNAH-ATLANTA DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


That the best training for citizenship is an education that 
unites intellectual, moral, and religious elements was empha- 
sized by the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah- 
Atlanta, at the three-day Diocesan Teachers’ Institute in At- 
lanta. 

The Institute was held in two sections. The first section was 
held in Atlanta October 24, 25, 26. The second section was in 
Savannah, having opened there immediately following the close 
of meetings in Atlanta. This Institute is the first of a series of 
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Diocesan Teachers’ Institutes to be held in southern dioceses. 
One was held in Nashville, November 11, in Dallas, November 
16, and in Little Rock, November 18. 

In addition to Bishop O’Hara, leading speakers in the In- 
stitute included the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Head of the De- 
partment of Education at the Catholic University of America, 
and Director of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bon- 
ner, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia; the Very Rev. Benedict Rettger, O.S.B., of Savannah; the 
Rev. T. James McNamara, Superintendent of Schools, of the 
diocese of Savannah-Atlanta; the Very Rev. Joseph E. Moylan, 
Rector of the Co-Cathedral of Christ the King, Atlanta; James 
E. Cummings, Assistant Director of the N. C. W. C. Department 
of Education; Sister M. Alice Marie of Cleveland, O.; Paul D. 
Williams of Richmond, Va.; Miss W. 8. Baron of Chicago. 

The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, also 
took part in the Institute in Atlanta. 

Shortly after the installation of Bishop O’Hara as Ordinary 
of the Savannah-Atlanta Diocese, he took up education as one 
of the first problems demanding his attention. This problem 
was the more acute because there was no diocesan superintendent 
of schools, and the Catholic schools reflected the multiplicity of 
school systems existing in public education within the State of 
Georgia. 

Emphasizing the Church’s teachings with relation to the 
responsibility of parents in the education of their children, Bishop 
O’Hara made it clear that Catholic schools are not established 
and maintained with any idea of holding Catholic children 
apart from the general body and spirit of American citizenship, 
but are simply the concrete form in which Catholics exercise their 
rights as free citizens, in conformity with the dictates of con- 
science. Catholic schools, the Bishop said, are a great moral 
factor in our country’s life. 

Speaking on “The Meaning of Catholic Education to Ameri- 
can Democracy,” Dr. Johnson said in part: 

“The function of Catholic elementary schools is to provide 
the children with experiences out of which will develop those 
ideas, attitudes and habits required to live a Christian life in 
this democracy. The future of American democracy depends 
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upon the adherence as a nation to the social principles of justice 
and morality, and on no other basis. 

“The Catholic school exists for the fundamental purpose of 
transmitting to the children the heritage of Christian culture as 
the only sound basis for effective citizenship in democracy. A 
democracy is by nature founded upon a respect for the sacredness 
of human personality. 

“To fully meet the responsibility as an instrumentality for 
the development of sound Christian living in a democracy, the 
Catholic schools must develop a curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedure that are the outgrowth of our fundamental philosophy. 
This is the task immediately ahead for the Catholic schools.” 

Monsignor Bonner told the Catholic teachers that “you must 
be so jealous of democracy that you are permeated with it.” 
“You must appreciate it and teach appreciation,” he declared. 
“Teach your students that voting is a privilege not to be 
neglected or abused,” he urged. 

In these days of changing, unstable values, Monsignor Bon- 
ner also told the teachers it is their responsibility to the pupils, 
the Church, and the nation to instill in their students respect for 
the laws of God and man, and therefore respect for lawfully 
constituted authority. 

Monsignor Bonner specially recommended the development 
of the best possible type of Americans, ones with belief in and 
respect for democratic institutions. 

“The Problems of Catholic Education” was the topic of Mr. 
Cummings. He said that “the vital factor in the growth of the 
Catholic school system is the contribution of you members of 
religious Orders.” “Your ‘Living Endowment,’” he said, “has 
made it possible, not only to extend the system, but to maintain 
it under all circumstances. The latter point was brought out 
strikingly during the depression years. When thousands of 
public schools were closing throughout the country because 
teachers’ salaries could not be paid—not a single Catholic school 
was closed for this reason. The few that were forced to discon- 
tinue did so for other causes.” 

“Just as our predecessors had to guard against the machina- 
tions of savages, and, at a later period, against the forces of 
bigotry,” Mr. Cummings continued, “we have to strive against 
the evil of naturalism.” “In other words,” he added, “we must 
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contend, not against bigotry, but duplicity, not against the 
know-nothings, but against the know-it-alls.” 

Pointing to the fact that about four times as many pupils are 
in Catholic schools as there were at the time of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884, Mr. Cummings said “this 
splendid record of progress is a source of pride to all who are 
interested in the cause of Catholic education,” but he added that 
this advance can hardly be sustained. He pointed to the decline 
in elementary school enrollments, felt by public and private 
schools alike, saying this is due in large measure to the nation- 
wide decline in the birth rate. 

To overcome this problem, Mr. Cummings made two sugges- 
tions. First, that since there are almost as many Catholic chil- 
dren in public elementary schools as there are in Catholic 
primary schools, this “constitutes a large field from which addi- 
tional pupils may be recruited to fill up the ranks in Catholic 
elementary schools.” The second was that, with the loyal sup- 
port of the laity and with an improvement in economic condi- 
tions, it might be possible to erect Catholic parochial schools 
where they have not existed before. 

“One of the great needs in Catholic high schools is for more 
vocational courses,” Mr. Cummings asserted. “Whether or not 
Catholic schools present opportunities for vocational education,” 
he added, “there is no reason why our schools cannot give proper 
direction in regard to their future occupation.” “I wish also to 
make clear,” he said, “that it is not necessary to employ 
specialists for guidance programs. The classroom teacher is 
best fitted to handle the guidance program for her pupils.” 

Mr. Williams told the Institute that a social studies program, 
to provide the student with the basis for the proper type of 
citizenship, should revolve about the Ten Commandments, the 
Our Father, the eight Beatitudes, the Sacraments, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Each year about 150,000 persons in the United States acquire 
permanent physical disabilities which keep them from returning 
to work without assistance, according to a study of vocational 
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rehabilitation’ just published by the Advisory Committee on 
Education. Many of these persons who cannot resume their 
former jobs can be trained for and placed in other work at an 
average cost of about $300, a small sum in comparison with the 
continuing cost of maintaining them as community charges. 

Such vocational rehabilitation is now made possible for about 
11,000 persons each year by aid from the Federal Government 
in cooperation with the states. Practically all physically disabled 
persons could be helped to regain at least partial self-support if 
sufficient funds were available. 

The Advisory Committee on Education considered this service 
briefly in its report to the President last February. The study 
now published by the committee describes the development of 
the vocational rehabilitation movement and explains in some 
detail the working of the program today. 

Vocational rehabilitation under public auspices is supported 
by an annual federal appropriation of about $1,500,000 and 
state and local funds totalling about $1,800,000. The federal 
aspects of the program are administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion, and at the state level the program is administered by the 
state boards for vocational education. 

Vocational rehabilitation is far from being exclusively an 
educational problem. Each case must first be located and inves- 
tigated by a case worker. Analysis of the client’s background 
and the feasibility of rehabilitation must then be made. Medical 
and surgical treatment and prosthesis (use of some appliance 
such as an artificial leg) are then supplied if needed. Only at 
this stage can vocational education really begin. Rehabilitation 
is not complete until the client is placed in satisfactory gainful 
employment. 

The study recommends a closer correlation of the services 
for rehabilitation. The author also suggests that, since rehabili- 
tation is not primarily a matter of vocational education, ad- 
ministration on the state level should not necessarily be a func- 
tion of state boards for vocational education, since in some 
states other available agencies are probably more appropriate. 


*Lloyd E. Blauch, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 
The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 15, pp. 101. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 
15 cents. 
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These were in part the recommendations of the committee’s 
report in February. Its further recommendations included a 
proposal for a nation-wide survey to ascertain with some degree 
of certainty the extent of the need for vocational rehabilitation, 
as a basis for future planning. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Diocesan Directors for the Golden Jubilee Year activities of 
the Catholic University of America have been named by arch- 
bishops and bishops in thirty-four dioceses, according to an 
announcement by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the University. . . . Word has been received from 
the President of the Catholic Library Association, the Rev. 
Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kans., that the Association will hold its 1939 conference at the 
Catholic University of America here, April 12-14, in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. The theme of the convention will be “The 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Introduction of Printing 
into America.” It was from the National Catholic Educational 
Association National Convention that the Catholic Library 
Association sprang. Prior to 1931 the interests of Catholic 
libraries had been served through the Catholic Library Section 
of the N.C.E.A. Close cooperation with the N.C.E.A. is still 
desired. At the Washington meeting it is hoped to have an 
exchange of speakers by the two associations in each of the cor- 
responding sections. The Library Committee of the College and 
University Department of the N.C.E.A. has already arranged 
to have a C.L.A. committee supply bibliographical data for its 
list of books for Catholic college libraries, and is working with 
C.L.A. on a number of other projects pertaining to Catholic 
college libraries. The headquarters of the Catholic Library 
Association are located at the University of Notre Dame... . 
The long fight for the extension of free bus transportation to 
children of the parochial schools in New York has ended as a 
result of the election held in November. Amendment No. 1, an 
omnibus proposal in which the free transportation provision was 
included, was carried by more than 200,000 votes out of a total 
vote of 2,600,000. The amendment also provides for the tax 
exemption of religious and educational property. Amendment 
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No. 8, also favored by the voters, provides health service to all 
school children, regardless of creed or type of institution. The 
adoption of the amendment providing for bus transportation to 
children in religious public schools ends a campaign begun five 
years ago. A law enacted by the State Legislature and signed 
by the Governor providing such transportation was finally de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals in a four to 
three decision. Last August the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion passed a proposal giving the Legislature power to enact 
legislation to convey children to religious public schools. The 
measure was not opposed, and its adoption by the electorate 
places the approval of the people upon it. Its passage will en- 
able the legislature to act on the subject after January 1, when 
it is expected that transportation for all school children attend- 
ing under road hazards any legal school will be legalized. . . . 
Blessing of the Mother Irene Gill Memorial Library, the College 
of New Rochelle’s new $400,000 structure, took place Novem- 
ber 17, at New Rochelle, N. Y., with the Most Rev. Stephen J. 
Donahue, Administrator of the Archdiocese of New York, offici- 
ating. The ceremony, in which more than 1,000 persons par- 
ticipated, began with an academic procession. . . . With the 
letting of a construction contract, plans for the establishment of 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa, a new Catholic educa- 
tional institution for girls, have been completed. The first unit 
of the new college, which will be conducted by the Sisters of 
Humility, will be started soon. It will cost $200,000 and will 
be completed about July 1, 1939. The site of the college is a 
five-acre estate. The new college will complement St. Ambrose’s 
College for men and will be affiliated with the latter institution. 
Members of the St. Ambrose College faculty will serve at Mary- 
crest. . . . The first permanent unit of Siena College, conducted 
at Loudonville, N. Y., by the Order of Friars Minor, has just 
been dedicated by the Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop 
of Albany. The college was founded in 1937 and for the scholas- 
tic year, 1937-38, it functioned as the Loudonville Unit of St. 
Bonaventure College, Allegany, N. Y.... Dr. Leonard J. 
Piccoli, Professor of Materia Medica, Pharmacology, and Physi- 
ology in Fordham College of Pharmacy, was elected the first 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Professional Pharmacy at the annual meeting in New York 
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City. The American Association for the Advancement of Pro- 
fessional Pharmacy was organized last summer at Fordham’s 
College of Pharmacy to further the current national trend back 
to pharmacy as a profession. It is particularly interested in 
seeing to the establishment at all the pharmacy colleges in the 
country, of model pharmacies such as that which has been 
established at the Fordham College of Pharmacy by the alumni. 
. . . Clint Clay Tilton, well known collector of rare books and 
Lincolniana, has presented to the Napoleonana Library at De- 
Paul University, Chicago, the original Marshal Ney letter, a 
part of the Woodbury Collection, written by one of Napoleon’s 
great marshals. The Napoleonana Collection at DePaul is said 
to be the largest library of its kind in the world, with 3,500 
registered volumes. . . . The Rev. John J. Breitbach, 58, for the 
past 31 years Professor of Chemistry at Columbia College, 
Dubuque, died suddenly November 19, at Elgin, Ill. A stroke 
suffered in an automobile caused his death. Father Breitbach 
was Director of the Friends of the Catholic University for the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque. . . . Brother Herbert, F.M.S., former 
Provincial of the Marist Brothers’ United States Province, died 
recently at St. Ann’s Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the 
age of 67. Brother Herbert was born at Usson, France. He 
entered the Marist Brothers at 15. In 1890 he left with seven 
other Brothers for work in the schools of America and went to 
Manchester, N. H., as co-founder of the oldest existing school 
in the American Province. After further study he was stationed 
in Canada until 1902, returning to the United States as Director 
of St. Ann’s School in Lawrence, Mass. He served in various 
capacities in the United States and Canada thereafter, including 
the provincialship from 1914 to 1916, and again from 1918 to 
1921, and the directorship of St. Ann’s Hermitage. He retired 
in 1934. 
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Herman Melville, edited by William Thorp. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1938. Pp. clxi + 437. $1.25. 

Professor Thorp of Princeton has edited one of the best books 
in the “American Writers Series.” His Melville is something 
of a triumph. Undaunted by the difficulties of the undertaking, 
he has worked with skill through the awkward differences in 
previous estimates of his subject “born late to fame.” With 
moderation and cool decisiveness his Introduction gives a refresh- 
ing new estimate of Melville as a man and a literary artist. 
For students making the acquaintance of Melville this method 
has the advantages of fairness and friendliness. Where bio- 
graphical details are needed, they are supplied with more abun- 
dance than is usual in the books of this series. 

In the section entitled “Formative Influences” the promise of 
the title is fulfilled with admirable satisfaction, while the ap- 
praisal of “Melville as Artist” quietly dissects the stupidity of 
criticism that considers Melville merely a “natural genius” with 
no understanding of the craft of writing. A special portion of 
the Introduction is devoted to a critical analysis of Mardi, 
Moby-Dick, and Pierre, that enigmatic trilogy “where a theme 
arising from Melville’s spiritual quest is merged with the osten- 
sible story.” After a sensibly brief appraisal of Melville’s poetry, 
a robust essay on his social ideas leads to a final section, “Mel- 
ville’s Reputation,” a clear exposition of the curious vagaries of 
literary taste. 

Of course, the reason for this book’s existence is in its selec- 
tions from Herman Melville’s works. Realizing the inadequacy 
of numerous short excerpts Professor Thorp has included riches 
in abundance from the novels, Typee, Omoo, Mardi, White 
Jacket, and Moby-Dick. With the best of Melville’s poetry 
from Battle-Pieces, John Marr, and Timoleon the editor gives 
for the first time “an unpublished poem of considerable personal 
interest” addressed to Daniel Shepherd, the lawyer-novelist of 
New York City. Through a fortunate discovery Professor Thorp 
is able to reprint the first piece of criticism written by Melville, 
a review of two books about the sea and sailors. The human 
appeal in Melville’s letters never lags. Twenty-one examples 
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of his exclamatory correspondence are included. Each is unique. 
Five have never been in print before, three are given in full 
for the first time, and nine others can be read in their correct 
and complete text only in this volume. If the notes that bring 
the book to its close are controversial from time to time, they 
are never irritating. 

Here is an intelligent introduction to an American writer of 
genuine distinction. Congratulations to Professor Thorp. His 
work should attract more admirers to his author’s works. 

DanieEL 8S. RANKIN. 





Preface to Teaching, by Henry W. Simon. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1938. Pp. v + 98. $1.50. 

What a meek title! Don’t be disappointed; the book is not 
meek at all. Its spirit is pugnacious, politely and wittily pug- 
nacious. Teachers, young and old, may enjoy this Preface to 
their profession. Some will take benefits from it; others will 
remain chagrined. To all it can be recommended; to the stolid, 
pompous nonentities, who keep on teaching in spite of their 
stolidity ; to the eager, intelligent, and capable of all ages. 

This is really just a little book, ninety-eight pages in all. 
What a boon to teachers who do not read a great deal, for there 
are teachers like that! Some are too busy. Others have lost, or 
never had, that excuse. One would not dare mention incompe- 
tent teachers, had not Mr. Simon remarked: “Incompetence is 
hard to prove and no one ever thinks of discharging a teacher 
for stagnation.” 

Who is the author of this work? He is a professor of educa- 
tion in an experimental college for the training of teachers. He 
has had a varied career of progress, one that gave him abundant 
experience with pupils, teachers, and parents. He believes that 
parents have their important share in the process of education. 
That’s why he inserts a peppery “Interlude on Parents” be- 
tween the two sections of his book. 

Divided into two parts, his miniature treatise explains “What 
the Job Is” before trying to illustrate “How To Do It.” In the 
first part he explains why the teacher cannot reform the world; 
that is not his job. “But it is part of the teacher’s job to help 
train his pupils in those qualities of mind and character, those 
abilities and attitudes, that can be useful in coping with what- 
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ever muddle the future may hold for them.” In this way the 
teacher benefits society. There is wit with power in the author’s 
sharp paragraphs explaining what the teacher can do for the 
individual. 

Cultural education gets the better of mere training in useful- 
ness. You will enjoy the absence of claptrap here. Mr. Simon 
puts forth his “three indispensable requirements” of the real 
teacher—knowledge and continued study of your subject, pos- 
session of the technique of teaching and graining, and “a vital 
pattern of life that stimulates you and, indirectly, your pupils.” 
These are indispensable. All teachers would be good teachers, 
if——. But the author knows they are not. That’s why he had 
to have a chapter of advice, “How Not To Be a Schoolmarm.” 

The second part is written in a friendly spirit of suggestion, 
based on personal experiences and blunders. Mr. Simon studied 
and learned technique before he began to teach. When he tried 
to apply what he had acquired objectively, he learned more 
than the usual valuable lessons. With theorists whose knowledge 
is all theory, he is polite. In the chapters on the preparation of 
lessons, the need of discipline as order, and the higher discipline 
of learning there are sound suggestions and warnings from one 
who understands persuasively that teaching is an art, and like 
all arts develops through study, apprenticeship, and experience. 

This little book is written with healthy zest. Education mat- 
ters to Mr. Simon. His theme can be summed up in the quota- 
tion from Chesterton at the head of one of the chapters: “In 
everything that matters, the inside is much larger than the out- 
side.” 

Danrgx 8. RanxIN. 





Little Saint Agnes, by Helen Walker Homan. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

This is an ideal Christmas book for the young. It happens to 
be the first English life of St. Agnes, the child martyr, written 
for children. The buoyant originality of Helen Walker Homan’s 
delightful books, By Post to the Apostles and Letters to Saint 
Francis, is evident in this miniature biography. In six short 
chapters the author tells the story of St. Agnes, a narrative that 
will hold young listeners or readers spellbound. Both the dra- 
matic and the poignant elements of the saint’s career would 
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assure interest in any account of her life. Mrs. Homan’s skill 
in varying the tempo of her narrative and her timing of details, 
especially in the episodes of Agnes and the son of Sempronius or 
the scenes of the martyrdom, produce effects with words that 
only an artist can attain. The illustrations by “a Religious of 
the Congregation of Mary” are on a par with the art in the 
narrative. Children will approve this book: its Saint, its story, 
its pictures. This is an ideal Christmas book for the young! 
Dantet S. RANKIN. 





A Catechism on Birth Control, by J. F. N. Huntington, In- 
diana: Our Sunday Visitor Press. Pp. 62. 


Considering its small size this volume contains an almost 
incredible amount of material. Moreover the material is set 
forth in an extraordinarily convincing manner. Argument after 
argument is marshalled in telling fashion against the infamous 
practice of artificial limitation of the family. Already in the 
introduction one finds these arguments arranged in convincing 
fashion. “While artificial birth control cannot muster a single 
tenable argument in its favor,” the introduction reads, “it is 
condemned by arguments taken from the moral, religious, the 
social, the economic, the domestic, the medical, the patriotic, the 
altruistic fields.” Then it continues: “Nature denounces it. It 
is a sure road to national decay. Statistics prove it to be a 
social menace. It is a nasty thing even to contemplate. The 
Bible declares it a ‘detestable thing.’ The best medical convic- 
tion anathematizes it. Many authorities condemn it as uneco- 
nomic.” One would think the little volume would be convincing 
even to people who had lost all moral sense. 

A fact somewhat incidental to the main subject of the volume 
also stands out strikingly from its pages. It is this: the evil of 
artificial birth control does not stand alone. It is often linked 
with other vices and errors against marriage. This is particularly 
brought out by a reference to Supreme Court Justice Harry F. 
Lewis, of Brooklyn, in which he is quoted on the absence of 
home life today. Following the quotation the author continues: 
“Justice Lewis, who might have been speaking for all America, 
also said that in sixty-four undefended divorce cases tried in 
one day he found that there was only one child for every two 
families and the duration of each marriage averaged less than 
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three years. Most of the wives had had more husbands than 
children, and their application for a new divorce was provoked 
by a desire to marry another husband whom they would not 
permit to become a father.” 

Among the many striking references to the potential or actual 
effect of artificial family limitation on population we find the 
following two which we think particularly deserving of quota- 
tion: 

“The most civilized nations have not needed any information 
on birth control. Their principal concern at present is how to 
increase the birth rate. . . . Those who are not so selfish as to be 
concerned only with the present, those who have the interests of 
their country at heart are absolutely certain that after twenty- 
five years the people of the United States will be cursing the 
selfish race-destroying birth control practitioners of our day.” 

Such striking features of the booklet as the answering of cur- 
rent objections, the catechetical form in which it is written, the 
many excellent quotations from a great variety of sources are 
deserving of much more attention than one can possibly give 
them within the space of a limited review. It is to be hoped that 
a great number of readers will peruse the entire booklet very 
carefully for themselves. 

Epcak SCHMIEDELER. 





Rural Plays. Play Bureau Publications, Numbers 15, 16, and 17. 

National Play Bureau. 20¢ per copy. 

Many American “folk plays” have been written and produced 
by community drama groups, Little Theaters and college players 
during the past decade or two. This large assortment of rural 
play material has been carefully sifted by the National Play 
Bureau, Federal Theater Project, WPA, and the results of the 
work set forth in publications, Numbers 15, 16, and 17, entitled 
respectively, Rural Plays, Part I; Rural Plays, Part II; and 
Rural Plays, Part III. All the plays recommended in the lists 
are non-royalty plays. 

The first list contains dramas, tragedies, and comedies designed 
for advance drama groups with Little Theater, regional work- 
shop, college, club or church experience. The other two lists 
provide additional plays for high school and community drama 
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groups which produce only seasonal or occasional plays for small 
rural audiences. 

Fully a hundred plays are listed. In each case the publishers 
of the plays are mentioned and the price and terms for amateur 
production are stated. In each case, too, an excellent synopsis 
of the play is given, and such items as the number of characters, 
the play length, and type of costumes needed, are indicated. 

Much interest in rural dramatics has developed over the past 
few decades. These publications of the National Play Bureau 
should serve still further to give impetus to this useful type of 
leisure-time activity in the rural community. 

Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 





*Ware Sherman, a Journal of 3 Months’ Personal Experience in 
the Last Days of the Confederacy, by Joseph LeConte. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. Pp. xxxi + 146. 
$1.50. 


Long ago in 1903, when the Autobiography of Joseph LeConte 
was published, two chapters of that enjoyable life story of a 
great scientist were filled with incidents of the author’s expe- 
riences in the South during the Civil War. Now at last we 
have the original war Journal complete with all its lively, 
dramatic details. 

Joseph LeConte was teaching Chemistry and Geology in South 
Carolina College at Columbia when the Civil War began. His 
ingenuity as a chemist was of vast importance to the Confeder- 
ate States Nitre and Mining Bureau during the conflict. Sher- 
man’s invading march to the sea brought poignant personal 
worries to LeConte, his daughter, his widowed sister, his nieces 
were at Halifax Plantation in Georgia, south of Savannah. To 
reach them the Professor left Columbia on December 9, 1864. 
The difficulties and adventures of his slow, awkward, anxious 
journey are put down in his diary with an intensity that leaves 
out no detail of interest. The importance of the account is in 
the personality of the recorder—his truthfulness, his humor, his 
keen observations of nature and men, his knowledge of history 
in the making. 

Why should this vivid little book come from the University of 
California Press? In 1869, Joseph LeConte and his brother 
John became members of the faculty of the new University of 
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California. The exquisite care bestowed on the production of 
this volume is a tribute by the editor of the University Press 
to the memory of one of the college’s great professors. What 
that editor writes in his Preface deserves repetition. “As the 
Civil War recedes into the past there grows a tendency to 
romanticize it, and variously to picture it in the interest of 
prejudice or nostalgia, and the publication of any genuine Civil 
War journal is a valuable corrective.” 
DanieE_ 8. RANKIN. 
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